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at the knowledge   of  great general laws,  were much  more
fashionable than we at all expect it to become.

Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be, in many respects, exceed-
ingly well qualified for philosophical investigation. His
mind is of large grasp ; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill.
But he does not give his intellect fair play. There is no want
of light, but a great want of what Bacon would have called
dry light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees is refracted and
distorted by a false medium of passions and prejudices. His
style bears a remarkable analogy to his mode of thinking,
and indeed exercises great influence on his mode of thinking.
His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and per-
plexes the logic which it should illustrate. Half his acuteness
and diligence, with a barren imagination and a scanty vocab-
ulary, would have saved him from almost all his mistakes.
He has one gift most dangerous to a speculator, a vast command
of a kind of language, grave and majestic, but of vague and
uncertain import; of a kind of language which affects us much
in the same way in which the lofty diction of the Chorus of
Clouds affected the simple-hearted Athenian.
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When propositions have been established, and nothing
remains but to amplify and decorate them, this dim magnifi-
cence may be in place. But if it is admitted into a demonstra-
tion, it is very much worse than absolute nonsense ; just
as that transparent haze, through which the sailor sees capes
and mountains of false sizes and in false bearings, is more
dangerous than utter darkness. Now, Mr. Gladstone is fond
of employing the phraseology of which we speak in those
parts of his works which require the utmost perspicuity and
precision of which human language is capable ; and in this way
he deludes first himself, and then his readers. The foundations
of his theory which ought to be buttresses of adamant, are
made out of the flimsy materials which are fit only for perora-
tions. This fault is one which no subsequent care or industry
can correct. The more strictly Mr. Gladstone reasons on his
premises, the more absurd are the conclusions which he brings
out; and, when at last Ms good sense and good nature recoil
from the horrible practical inferences to which this theory
leads, he is reduced sometimes to take refuge in arguments